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FOREWORD Ti 


In 1993 we were able to hold the Fletcher North Pacific Overseas Seminar because of 
the generosity of a number of Japanese organizations and because of the skills of 
Professors Kenichiro Hirano and Masato Kimura in persuading these various organi- 
zations of the merits of our program. We are deeply grateful to all of them. For the 
first time we met in Honshu, in two cities, Tokyo and Kanazawa, providing us a view 
of two Japans, east and west, old and new. 


Professor Hirano served as the Program Director and he is responsible for a summary 
report of the Seminar to be published in Japanese. Professor Kimura provided admin- 
istrative direction to the whole endeavor. The pages that follow represent simply a 
Fletcher point of view; they are dedicated with appreciation from all of us to 
Professors Hirano and Kimura. 


John Curtis Perry 
Director, North Pacific Program 
The Fletcher School 
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THE NORTH PACIFIC PROGRAM: 
A PEDAGOGICAL PATTERN, A SPECIFIC THEME: LEADERSHIP 
JOHN Curtis PERRY 


Henry Willard Denison Professor of Diplomatic History, 
The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University 


INTRODUCTION 
After being introduced by Professor Hirano, the Director of the Seminar, Professor 
Perry opened the seminar by stating that this was the ninth meeting of the Fletcher 
School North Pacific Program Seminar. He expressed his deepest appreciation to 
Professor Kenichiro Hirano and Professor Masato Kimura for their efforts to secure 
funding for the seminar and for assuming the burden of organizing and directing it. 
He also introduced and thanked Kathleen Cooke Ryan who had coordinated all the 
seminar-related activities at The Fletcher School during the preceding year. Beyond 
acknowledging those who were present, Professor Perry suggested that participants 
in this year’s seminar are unknowingly indebted to “all of the past participants in this 
experience, of whom there are now some 250, who shaped it for you more than they 
perhaps realize.” 

Professor Perry then addressed the students and laid out a triad of ideas upon 
which this seminar rests 


1. A Concept of the North Pacific 
2. A Pedagogical Pattern, and 
3. The Question of Leadership. 


A CONCEPT OF THE NORTH PACIFIC 

Professor Perry proposed that there is special relevance to the study of the place 
where the world’s four greatest powers meet. Only Europe is now absent from this 
equation, he said, even though Europe was very important to the North Pacific histo- 
ry at least until the middle of the nineteenth century. In some sense, Perry observed, 
Europe created the concept of the North Pacific as a region. 

He said that the idea that the North Pacific itself constitutes a region worthy of 
study is an idiosyncratic notion. The region cuts across cultural areas and national 
frontiers. It stretches from Tijuana to Shanghai. Increasingly, according to Professor 
Perry, the North Pacific has become “a source of initiative in world affairs. From the 
beginning of the consciousness of this region, it had very long tentacles—one could 
say that such cities as Boston and St. Petersburg were part of the North Pacific 
world.” Indeed, he said, the North Pacific was 


part of a global, geopolitical tension in which rivalries ran high over 
intercontinental trade routes. The North Pacific was perceived as the 
key area in the attempt to capture domination of intercontinental 
trade routes and the particular prize was China because China was 
regarded as a key to commercial domination of the world beginning 
in the late eighteenth century. China was the focus. China was the 
core of attention. 


Within the region, Perry explained, there are four major actors—Russia, the United 
States, China, and Japan—and three subordinate ones—Mexico, Canada, and Korea. 
Nevertheless, none is simply a regional state. For example, Canada may be seen to 
have global reach 


because it is a highly developed nation, because it is rich, because of 
its size, (it) has an impact beyond North America. British Columbia is 
growing in importance. The commercial pull of the Pacific is coming 
to surpass the pull of the North Atlantic—so important traditionally 
in Canadian history. 

Both the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea in the north as well as the 
Republic of Korea in the south of the Korean peninsula have global interests. Perry 
said that North Koreans might assert that political philosophy of “juche, articulated 
by the ‘Great Leader’ Kim II Sung, has potentially universal applicability. It is only 
our own ignorance of this particular philosophy that prevents us from understanding 
its relevance to our problems.” As to the Republic of Korea, Perry pointed out that it 
is “unique within the region because of immigration patterns.” He explained that 
Koreans have moved out in equal numbers to China, Russia, Japan and to the United 
States. “Now, of course, the economic reach of South Korea is global. The Samsung 
luggage carts in the Frankfurt Airport or in Narita are a palpable spokesman for that 
phenomenon.” 

As to the four major actors, Perry suggested that the weaknesses of Russia are now 
overexaggerated and its power underestimated in much the same fashion that the 
military power of the Soviet Union was exaggerated during the period of Cold War. 
Perry said that the long and difficult transition now underway in Russia should not 
obscure the possibility that the shedding of colonies, as in Eastern Europe and Central 
Asia, may lead ultimately to greater strength for the core of Russia. Perry noted that 


The weakening at the Center may promote more rapid changes at the 
periphery and this opens new opportunities for international, region- 
al, association both economic and cultural, perhaps even political. 
Certainly Primorie, the maritime region, is expressing more interest 
in building relationships across the East Sea (Sea of Japan.) 
Chukotski and Alaska are building special ties, and this opens new 
possibilities, new studies worthy of our attention. 


In Perry’s view, the greatest asset Russia has is not its material resources, but its 
creative human resources. Perry reminded the audience that the Russian intelligentsia 
was responsible for making remarkable contributions to world culture, notably in lit- 
erature and music. He said that while Chekhov, Dostoevsky, Moussorgsky, and 
Prokofiev came from Russia, they now belong to all of us, just as do Shakespeare and 
Beethoven. 

Perry continued by saying that China is viewed with new respect because of its 
outstanding economic performance over the past decade. Now, it is clear to the 
Chinese and to the world what it is “China can do when China enjoys peace.” For the 
first sustained period since the start of the last century, 


the second half of the twentieth century is distinguished for China as 
a time when the outside world has pretty much left China alone. The 
outside world has not intervened in the processes—political and eco- 
nomic—of China’s change. China has been able to establish its own- 
terms for engagement with the outside world. 


According to some analysts, China’s economy has now grown to rank number three 
in the world. Perry believes that “this may indicate that we’re on the verge of, or are 
involved in, a macro-historical shift.” 

Perry cited historian William H. McNeill who suggested that world history may be 
assessed in increments of five hundred years. The last five hundred years has been 
essentially one of North Atlantic, maritime domination of the globe. Perhaps, Perry 
mused, 


we are changing, moving into a period in which East Asia is resur- 
gent and China will have a place in the world not unlike that that it 
enjoyed in Song and Ming times. Napoleon was the first to point out 
that the giant was asleep, but when the giant awoke the world would 
shake. China—the sleeping giant. 


However, China’s rapid development causes China’s neighbors to be apprehensive 
about the rapidity of change in their world. Much of Southeast Asia carries “the 
memories of Chinese imperialism—the slow, massive, and sustained drive to the 
south which was the essential dynamic of China’s historical geography.” Perry added 
that Tibetans, too, would say that the expansionistic urge of China is not dead. He 
said that China must take greater cognizance, be more sensitive, perhaps, to the feel- 
ings of its immediate neighbours. 

In Perry’s view, China’s North Pacific frontier, notably Manchuria, “was the cock- 
pit of Asia—the equivalent of Belgium in Western European conflict of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries.” He said that while Manchuria was newly developed in the 
late nineteenth century, it is now but a backwater. “It is associated with smokestack 
industry, with the past, not with the future. The action in the Chinese economy is 
occuring along the coast, it is maritime in its orientation.” In fact, Perry advised, “the 
revival of China as a maritime state is one of the most interesting phenomena of con- 
temporary China, and contemporary world affairs.” From an historical perspective, 
however, the big question related to China is not its economic development, but the 
nature of the polity. Is China stable or not? Perry believes that the uncertainty about 
this matter looms over any speculation about the resurgence of China as a massive 
force in global affairs. 

Japan, another of the principal North Pacific powers, is more responsible “than any 
nation for the singlemost remarkable phenomenon in the North Pacific history over 
the past fifty years, and that’s the shift of the world balance of wealth.” In Perry's 
view, the emergence of the North Pacific as the chief center of global manufacturing 
and the chief focus of international oceanic trade flows accelerating beyond the level 
of the North Atlantic region is a reflection of Japan’s growth. 


Of course the US had a role in this, the benevolence of the American 
occupation of Japan following the defeat in 1945 set the tone. It was 
cemented by the perceived threat on the part of Americans and many 
Japanese of the Soviet Union, the PRC, and the DPRK. Japan certain- 
ly benefited from the openness of the US market and Japan could 
suck its thumb comfortably under the security blanket provided by 
the American military. 


Perry pointed out that the participants in the seminar had a tangible reminder of this 
American-provided security as the seminar was taking place under the sound of mili- 
tary aircraft landing and taking off at Tachikawa Air Force Base, one of the largest 
American military establishments in East Asia. 


Perry sees the closeness of the United States and Japan as a really remarkable phe- 
nomenon in world history. He marvels at “the peculiar and powerful intimacy 
between our two nations,” considering the big differences that exist between the two 
cultures. Still, it is Perry’s sense that Japan has failed to build healthy relations with 
any nation other than the U.S. In part, this can be attributed to the burden of history, 
the reluctance of many Japanese to accept responsibility for causing the Pacific seg- 
ment of World War II, and the effects of Japanese colonialism in East Asia. Tentatively, 
Perry also suggested that “the lingering sense of Tennoism, the mystique attached to 
the Emperor, the imperial institution” may also contribute to the absence of other, 
healthy relations with states in the region. Perry acknowledged that his last was a 
provocative statement and welcomed student participants to question or challenge 
him about it. 

Japan’s comparatively underdeveloped network of political bonds to other states 
in the region notwithstanding, its economic success has had a radiating influence. 


The influence of Japan and the effect of the Japanese economy partial- 
ly explain the success enjoyed by California as well as the remarkable 
shift in the United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific which has 
characterized the past fifty years. Southeast Asia also most notably 
now is experiencing waves of influence from Japan. 


Perry pointed to Singapore’s development some time ago and, more recently, that of 
Malaysia and Thailand—the most rapidly growing economies in the world. In Perry’s 
words: 


Japan is exporting capital, technology, and pollution. This contrasts 
with the failures of the U.S. to exercise comparable influence for eco- 
nomic growth on Mexico and the rest of Pacific Latin America 
(except, perhaps, with respect to pollution). 


Turning to the role of the United States, Perry said that it is worth considering that 
the U.S. is going through the trauma of domestic crisis—not to be compared with the 
Russian crisis—but 


we are experiencing a socio-cultural revolution, with mixed results. 
We have a rising Black middle class emerging into great prosperity, 
but it seems there is a permanent underclass in our cities which have 
become dangerous and decayed. We are all ashamed of the state of 
urban America. New York has a feral quality of a third world city, 
almost like Calcutta-on-the-Hudson. 


Perry posed the question whether the series of acute problems affecting the United 
States will change the North Pacific concept in some fashion? He asked: 


is it perhaps more advisable, more accurate for us to look for a signif- 
icant grouping around Confucian Asia—will this be the center? Will 
the northern tier (Canada, Russia, Alaska, and the United States) 
have a real role—a leadership role—in this new international world 
of the 21st century? Are decisions going to be made there or will they 
be made further to the south here in Asia. 


Perry’s response is that the United States does have a role. Maybe, he said, others 
will feel that he is “guilty of chest-thumping chauvinism,” but in his view the US is 
still “regarded as the only mediating power—not only in East Asia, but globally. The 
U.S. is still key to the stability of the North Pacific region. The U.S. is the only nation 
to satisfy all the criteria of a great power.” When it comes to wealth, for example, the 


US is still the world’s largest and most productive economy. Citing other strengths of 
the United States, Perry said “The US is the military hegemon of the world without 
even close rivals.” In addition, 


The US has a message which is attractive to others. Each of the other 
North Pacific nations has its own national mythology. The American 
one is unique because it is the only one that other people seem to find 
attractive. Americans have a strong sense of mission which has been 
very much a part of its history since its beginning. And we proclaim 
a universality of our values that are widely accepted by other people . 
. . values based upon democracy and free market capitalism. Of 
course, these ideals in reality work out sometimes quite differently 
than what Americans envision they ought to be, and yet lipservice is 
paid to these ideals. 


In view of the American role in the history of the North Pacific, Perry commented 
that it is perhaps not surprising that this North Pacific Program seminar itself was 
founded by an American institution and by an American individual. 


PEDAGOGICAL PATTERN: 
HISTORY OF THE NORTH PACIFIC SEMINAR 
Perry explained the history of the North Pacific Seminar. He said that it can be traced 
toa 


splendid dinner on Beacon Hill (in Boston) at the Somerset Club, 
which is a watering hole of great distinction with a fine wine cellar 
and a splendid kitchen. The ambience created by the food and drink 
of that evening marks the importance of the role of food and drink in 
the conduct of successful diplomacy. 


Perry said that Mr. Seizo Ota, president and CEO of Toho Mutual Life Insurance 


company, was present at the dinner. Professor Perry described Mr. Ota as a great- 
hearted and generous man of ideas, and the idea of creating the North Pacific 
Seminar was his. 

Upon the invitation of Governor Yokomichi of Hokkaido, with the generous sup- 
port of Mr. Ota and others, Professor Perry initiated the summer seminar program in 
Sapporo in 1985. Reminiscing about the sweep of international political change that 
has transpired since those first days, Perry remarked that our concerns then and now 
are quite different. Perry said that the greatest change in the summer seminar has 
been in the range of nationalities represented by participants. For instance, Perry 
recalled that when he first arrived at the Fletcher School in 1980, there were no stu- 
dents from the People’s Republic of China. It was not until 1982 that the first Chinese 
students came to Fletcher, but it was some years after that the first Russians enrolled. 
Perry said “very few Fletcher students had ever even seen a Russian, let alone ever 
had a meaningful conversation with a citizen of the Soviet Union.” Since 1986, both 
Chinese and Russians have been active participants in the North Pacific Seminar. 

Perry also observed that the American attitude towards its neighbours on the 
North Pacific has changed. In the first year of the seminar, there were two notable 
participants whose presentations offered the two extreme views that EuroAmericans 
then held about the Communist world. Zbigniew Brzezinski, whom Perry character- 
ized as “a sabre rattler,” gave a speech at the first forum. The other was Pierre Elliot 
Trudeau, who served as a statesman-in-residence and spent ten days with the student 
participants “bouncing around in a bus, making excursions, participating in work- 


shops, and participating informally. He was a splendid contributor and seemed to 
enjoy it thoroughly.” 

Perry said that the two men “embodied the two faces that we showed toward the 
socialist camp: the belligerent and the conciliatory— the belligerence of Brzezinski, 
and the conciliation of Trudeau who was always interested in imaginative solutions 
to diplomatic problems.” It was not until the next year, 1986, that the first Soviets par- 
ticipated in the seminar. Perry expressed the feeling that both sides had at that time, 
saying about the Soviets that 


They could have been Martians to us, and we to them. Thereafter, I 
have joked about their feelings towards us then and our feelings 
about them when both sides tried to identify who was the intelli- 
gence agent in the other team, and I was a prime suspect. 


Participants from the Soviet Union were drawn from two institutes that are part of 
the Soviet Academy of Social Sciences, IMEMO (Institute of World Economy and 
Affairs) and the US-Canada Institute. Perry expressed pride that 


this was a real break-through for the Fletcher School. This was our 
first encounter with Russians in a serious and sustained way, and it 
culminated in the 1990 seminar which we held in Vladivostok, two 
years before that city was officially opened. It was the courage and 
determination of our Soviet hosts in Moscow that made it possible. 
We went to the airport not knowing whether we would be allowed to 
take off. The General Staff had said that they did not want foreigners 
to enter Vladivostok. But we did anyway, once we were airborne, we 
could relax. So we had ten days in Vladivostok in 1990 and this was 
one small step toward lessening the isolation between the U.S. and 
the world’s largest Asian nation. 


Perry said that another first for the North Pacific Seminar came in 1988 when the 
first participants joined us from the North Korean community in Japan. The seminar 
was host to two students and a professor from Korea University, which is at the top of 
the pyramid of the North Korean educational structure in Japan. 

In April 1989, following this first contact with the North Koreans here in Japan, six 
faculty participants from the North Pacific Seminar visited North Korea, three 
Japanese, one Canadian, and two Americans. Then, in 1989 and 1990, North Koreans 
came from Pyongyang expressly for the purpose of engaging in the seminar. Perry 
remarked that that was “the first such experience in history: the first time North 
Korea has sent students to engage with other students for such a protracted period of 
time—North Koreans and South Koreans together with others from the North Pacific 
nations.” 

Regrettably, this year it was not possible to persuade people from Pyongyang to 
come. Perry noted that, “as always these decisions are mysterious—wrapped in con- 
siderations of international politics.” Still, on Wednesday, July 14, the day before 
Professor Perry left the United States he received a telephone call from the DPRK mis- 
sion in New York from an official who expressed continuing interest in speaking with 
Perry about the future of exchanges. “So they are still interested and when the politi- 
cal climate improves, as we hope it will soon, we may enjoy a freer interchange.” 

Perry summed up by saying that the North Pacific seminar has served to open new 
avenues of exchange and communication among scholars and students from states 
that would not, ordinarily, encourage such interaction. He said that he is fond of 
quoting a Russian friend who said “let’s crash our stereotypes.” This is symbolic of 


what the seminar aims to achieve. He added, “we like to put people together in new 
ways.” 


NATURE OF THE SEMINAR 

Addressing himself to the pedagogical style of the seminar, Perry asked “once we are 
all together, what then?” He then explained the central theme of the seminar experi- 
ence by saying 

We are a company of learners—by that I mean that we are an intellec- 

tual democracy, no one is just a teacher or just a student. We are all 

teachers, we are all students. This is essentially an American notion, 

this pedagogical pattern we have evolved, but it is characteristically 

multi-cultural in derivation. 


The seminar as an institution is, after all, a nineteenth century invention which 
originated in Germany. It was taken up by American universities and used as a mech- 
anism to develop research under the guidance of professors. In American liberal arts 
colleges, it has been used as a way to encourage faculty to engage in creative teach- 
ing. 

However, while the seminar style is partly American, Perry assured the Partici- 
pants that “we have drawn on Asia as well as Europe in the design of this seminar. I 
like to think that the spirit of Basho, the haiku poet, is inspiring us. His teaching ideal 
was to elicit rather than to impose.” 

The motto of the Hachioji Inter-University Seminar House, in which the first week 
of the Seminar was held, is “plain living and high thinking.” This prompted Perry to 
ask whether the seminar this summer would be characterized by those qualities. He 
offered that the students would have to be the judges of this, “but we have found the 
perfect environment here, thanks to Professor Hirano. This could not be surpassed as 
a place for us to work and play together over the next few days.” 


Wy, L— Perry_added that the seminar also draws from Confucius in itsfyrener- 
yr Pi, ation of learning and our appreciation of the lessons of history and 
r, y our sense that this is not just a classroom experience. For we are con- 

cerned with the overall individual, as the master himself said, ‘Set 
your heart upon the way, and seek distractions in the arts. Man is 
ee perfected by music.’ 
\ cf You will find as you go through the next few days that we pay 
some attention to this. Lectures, of course, are valuable and we will 

x A » all learn from each other in this fashion. It is a wonderful way of 
yn oP . inspiring and inculcating information. But the lectures yield primacy 

5 ih to the key mechanism in our seminar which is the workshop. This is 
oo the key medium of our interaction. ] 


\ \ 
\ ‘a In addition to the formal mechanism of the seminar, there is also the informal, which 
is just as—if not more—important. Perry urged participants to see the value of the 
Xi serendipitous. In other words, “what you create in the way of your conversations and 
\ diversions—what we're striving for is the total experience.” 


, c if 


= 


ea THE QUESTION OF LEADERSHIP 
Xv / Professor Perry explained that the 1992 North Pacific Seminar at Vladivostok was the 
iY first in a series to focus on leadership. The central question, what is a leader, is fre- 
quently asked, but rarely answered to anybody’s satisfaction. Leadership itself is a 
well-worn theme of study and the literature about it is voluminous, more than any 
person could or probably would want to read. 
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However, Perry observed, 


all too often, leadership is defined and understood only within the 
context of a single culture and here a whiff of cultural imperialism 
can be detected. We, here in the seminar, are trying to look beyond 
culture as we think about leadership. We are trying to look into a 
multi-cultural dimension of this vast, North Pacific world—at indi- 
viduals within their own cultures and people who are at the same 
time international . . . who have a strong interest in international 
affairs and who have a sympathy for other cultures. Those people 
who are not culture bound. 


The problem is posed in the context of the North Pacific region where, as it is else- 
where, there are significant shifts underway in the style of leadership. The concern 
with leadership is one that cuts across national boundaries and across subnational 
cultures. Perry explained: 


Let us not forget about indigenous cultures of the north, for example. 
In Seoul, in 1991, we greatly benefited from the participation of an 
Inuit woman from Alaska who opened our eyes to matters about 
which we had not thought very much before. 


As to the approach the seminar takes to leadership, Perry said that he hopes partici- 
pants will try to understand leadership in its confusingly vast dimensions. “We are 
concerned with personality and power, the dynamic of interaction between individu- 
als and institutions, individuals and culture.” He cited the American nineteenth cen- 
tury philosopher, Ralph Waldo Emerson, who said that the institution is simply the 
shadow of an individual. In the same vein, the English historian, Carlyle, flatly assert- 
ed that “history is biography.” 

Perry acknowledged that these assertions are controversial, but he suggested that 
the participants accept them as hypotheses with which to work “even though they go 
against the grain of current scholarship.” Perry went on to say that 


My hypothesis as an historian and a humanist, not a social scientist, 
would be that each case of leadership is unique. I must say that Iam 
sceptical about models, I’m doubtful of generalizations. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, a wise man of Boston, once said ‘no generalization 
is correct including this one.’ Certainly none seems adequate to cover 
all cases. So, what I see us studying together is biography—the 
attempt to capture the essence of a life, the lives of people who have 
been shapers of opinion as well as formers or executors of policy. 


Perry encouraged participants to look beyond those who were prominent in the for- 
mulation or execution of policy to consider also those who think about policy and 
make the recommendations. “These people are reflective of their times but they are 
also determinants, shapers—definers of those times.” He said that regardless whether 
one adopts the approach of the humanist or the social scientist, “we can learn a lot 
from the study of remarkable individuals—both the successes and the failures.” In 
some ways, he said, studying the failures is more interesting than studying the suc- 
cesses. Professor Perry concluded his remarks by inviting student participants to see 
the study of leadership as a guide to personal behavior. 


Our study has some practical application. Our study is more than 
abstract intellectual exercise. It can be inspirational, and I hope that it 
will be because you are leaders. As we talk and listen together, I 
expect each of you to be asking of our specific study as well as of our 


total experience together: what does this mean for me? The challenge 
is yours. 


fig LECTURES 


A THEORY OF LEADERSHIP 


Davip WELCH 

Assistant Professor of Political Science, 

Trinity College, University of Toronto 

Professor Welch began by saying that he would intentionally say some controversial 
things for the purpose of generating discussion about the general theme of leader- 
ship. He said that as he listened to the various student presentations and discussions 
in the course of the seminar, he found himself returning to a single refrain, “what is 
the common theme that unites the lives and personalities of all the people we have 
been discussing? What is it that ties them all together? Why is it that we call them all 
leaders?” The purpose of his remarks was to offer an account of what unifies the indi- 
viduals. He confessed that his notion may not be original, but hoped that it would 
provoke discussion. 

Welch recounted that on the first day of the seminar, the student-participants listed 
on the board an array of characteristics they associated with leaders. Welch said that 
while the list is interesting, none of the qualities listed is itself a sufficient condition 
for being a leader. “An individual may have some or all of these qualities and yet not 
be a leader. Are any of them necessary conditions to be a leader? If you are a leader 
must you have some of these characteristics?” 

Listening to the presentations by students in the workshops, Professor Welch said 
that he was struck by how different the subjects of student papers all are. He said 
they have widely varying personal attributes. 


Sometimes, the personal attributes of the individuals that have been 
discussed do not overlap. It is possible to look at the list of qualities 
attributed to leaders and to find at least one person who is a leader, 
but who does not have a particular characteristic. 


Welch continued by saying that during a discussion with Professor Perry at the start 
of the seminar, he asked whether there are any qualities that unite all leaders. 
Professor Perry had suggested that having a high-energy level was characteristic of 
all leaders. However, as a way to show that, too, was not a necessary condition of 
leadership, Welch said that he was able to identify several people who are certainly 
leaders, but who certainly could not be considered to have a high energy level. Welch 
cited the example of Anwar el-Sadat who may have been the greatest leader of Egypt 
during this century. According to Welch, Sadat, “started his day at 10:00 in the morn- 
ing and finished it at 3:00 in the afternoon.” He was certainly not someone that could 
be viewed as having a high energy level. Welch went on to suggest that neither 
President Ronald Reagan nor Dwight Eisenhower before him were men possessed of 
high energy levels, and yet both are considered to have been leaders—even good 
leaders. 

Welch pointed out that there are not necessarily any personal attributes of leader- 
ship. If this is true, it follows that leadership cannot be defined in terms of personal 


attributes or traits. There is, in his view, no hard and fast evidence that certain traits 
correlate to leadership. He said that “from time to time we are surprised by the fail- 
ings of someone who looked like a good leader and impressed by someone who did 
not appear to have the potential to lead as well as he did.” 

Welch advised that while seeking leadership in personal attributes is a very intu- 
itive approach, it is not helpful. He suggested that students think of someone with as 
many of those attributes as possible and then ask “is that person likely to succeed as a 
leader?” Welch pointed to the example of Fidel Castro, the person who has most of 
the attributes listed by the students as qualities of leadership except, perhaps, benefi- 
cence. Welch exclaimed that Castro had all the other qualities one might attribute to 
leadership 


and yet, he is going to fail. The Cuban experiment is going to fail 
because of the Cuban environment. He has had a lot of stunning suc- 
cesses . . . but he also has had some stunning setbacks. He is prone to 
seize on the grandiose, simple solution to the country’s problems. So, 
in 1973 he announced the ten million ton sugar harvest and Cuba 
wasted enormous effort trying to produce ten million tons of sugar 
and it devastated the economy. That was a typical Fidel Castro 
maneuver and it was a gross failure. Still, on balance, the man has an 
incredible list of characteristics of leadership. 


Commenting about the willingness of some analysts to state that the quality of leader- 
ship that Castro lacked was good fortune, Welch said, “fortuna—luck—is not a per- 
sonal attribute, nor is environment or context; these are conditions under which a per- 
son with particular attributes operate.” His point, then, is that it is not helpful to con- 
sider good luck as a necessary attribute of leadership. 

Welch said that when one uses the term “leadership,” 


we all know roughly what we mean when we talk about it, it just is 
very difficult to articulate. As one member of the U.S. Supreme Court 
said, ‘you know obscenity when you see it.’ Maybe leadership is like 
obscenity: it is very difficult to define, but you know it when you see it. 


Still, said Welch, we have to try. “If the concept of leadership is to be useful to us, it 
has to denote something. We have to be able to decide what it is that we are talking 
about when we speak about leadership.” 

Welch said that the object of a theory of leadership is to identify and articulate the 
essence of leadership. He added, 


In my view, a theory of leadership is like a theory of grammar. 
Theories of grammar are intended to articulate rules of grammar that 
we already know. The idea is to bring them out, simplify them, and 
help us to understand the essence of grammar. That is the way John 
Rails defines the purpose of a theory of justice. 


In addition to asserting that it is a mistake to define leadership in terms of personal 
traits, Welch also argued that it is a mistake to try to understand leadership by focus- 
ing on leaders, themselves. In Welch’s words: “Leadership is an accomplishment. It is 
not a set of personal characteristics or traits. We call people leaders not because of 
who or what they are, but because of what they do.” 

As an illustration, Welch pointed to two well-known military leaders of the 
American Civil War. Originally, the commander of the Union troops in the Civil war 
was General George B. McClellan, a man who had virtually every one of these charac- 
teristics. 

However, he would not take his men into battle. Abraham Lincoln 
kept asking him when he was going to go fight the Confederates, and 
McClellan kept saying that his troops were not ready. They needed 
more training. He paraded them endlessly in Washington, DC, but 
never led them to battle. Lincoln fired him and replaced him with 
Ulysses S. Grant, a man who had virtually none of these characteris- 
tics. Grant took those troops into Virginia, and won the war. Grant 
was a leader, he displayed leadership. McClellan did not. 


So, in Welch’s view, leadership is an accomplishment, not a set of personal character- 
istics. He acknowledged that in daily use when one uses the word leader, one often 
intends to denote people who hold specific jobs. “We speak of leaders of the US, or 
leaders of Japan.” However, that is not the sense in which Welch wishes to use the 
term. He is speaking of people who demonstrate leadership. 

If leadership is an accomplishment, Welch asked, “what does it mean to lead?” 
Clearly, one cannot lead oneself. 


Leaders need followers. What do you do to your followers? If you are 
a leader, you take them somewhere. You take them from point A to 
point B. You show them the way, you march at the head of the line. 
Then, what distinguishes a leader from a mere tour guide? Tour 
guides do that, too. Leaders are necessary in order for followers to 
get from point A to point B in a way that a tour guide may not be. 


Welch continued to probe by asking “If a leader is necessary to get from point A to 
point B, in what sense is the leader necessary?” His view is that a leader must know 
the way. 


The leader must be aware of the obstacles. And the leader, most 
importantly, must be able to channel random motion of a group of 
people into a coherent, ordered, direction. To do that, leadership 
requires a set of relevant skills. It may be that in any given situation, 
a person who has a lot of the characteristics listed may be more likely 
to have the relevant skills. That cannot be denied. But situations are 


different and so different people in different situations may require 
different personal characteristics. 


For that reason, it is impossible, in Welch’s view, to define leadership in terms of a list 
of specific traits. Reflecting on the presentations by the students in workshops, he was 
struck by how different each of the individuals identified as a leader is from each of 
the others. It was clear to Welch that each of the individuals identified as a leader had 
operated in a very specific context. 

Welch returned to the central question: if leadership is an accomplishment, how do 
we decide whom to call a leader, and who not to call a leader? Welch joked that 


being a leader is not like being pregnant; one is either pregnant or is 
not. It is not the same with being a leader. It is not the case that one is 
either a leader or is not. In the course of anyone’s lifetime sometimes 
they succeed in acts of leadership and sometimes they fail. 


Welch recalled a presentation made by one of the Russian participants about the lead- 
ership of Boris Yeltsin. It was evident from the student’s presentation that there were 
periods in Yeltsin’s political career when he exhibited qualities of leadership, but 
there were also poignant examples of Yeltsin failing to lead. Welch said that “we call 
Yeltsin a leader, but it does not mean that he always successfully demonstrates leader- 
ship.” He suggested that we call people a leader if the person demonstrates leader- 
ship more often than they fail. “Or we call people leaders who demonstrate particu- 
larly noteworthy acts of leadership.” Leadership, then, is a matter of degree. 

Welch noted that if one accepts his approach, it is possible to be a leader but ulti- 
mately to fail. “Because, leadership is based on a series of accomplishments. Being a 
leader involves accomplishing a number of acts of leadership.” Yet, it is entirely likely 
that in moving people from A to B, one may be thwarted by circumstances beyond 
one’s control, “but the movement itself is what constitutes leadership.” Welch said 
that in this vein, he was reminded of Leonidas who led 300 Spartans, his personal 
household guard, into battle at Thermopylae against thousands of Persians. “It was 
hopeless. He ultimately failed to hold off the Persians at Thermopylae, but he did 


delay them. His was a remarkable act of leadership, even though he ultimately 
failed.” 

Welch then offered an analogy that he hoped would make it easier to understand 
what a leader is. He suggested that participants think in terms of the captain of a sail- 
ing ship. The captain of a ship, Welch explained, very precisely has the job of getting 
people from A to B on the ship. 


To do that, the person must know the ship, know its capabilities. The 
ship must be in good condition, it must be seaworthy. The crew must 
be trained and must be obedient, loyal. The captain needs subordi- 
nate officers. They must be competent and cohesive. The captain 
must be sensitive to the crew’s needs, and must be able to provide for 
them. The captain must know the route from A to B, and must be 
aware of storms, shoals, and must know what to do in bad weather. 
And if the ship is a warship, the captain must know the enemy, must 
know the enemy’s strengths and weaknesses, and must know when 
to fight and when to retire. 


Welch then drew student participants into discussion by asking them to complete the 
analogy to leadership. Together, they agreed that a ship’s destination, is analogous to 
the vision a leader may hold. The ship itself is analogous to the institutional appara- 
tus in which leaders operate. The crew is analogous to a leader’s followers, the mass- 
es. The captain’s officers and staff may be seen to represent the leader’s direct circle of 
advisers. The changing weather and fixed topography through which a captain must 
sail may be analogous to the political and cultural contexts in which leaders lead. As 
to the enemy, in both the case of the ship captain and the political leader, the need to 
understand the adversary is the same. 

Welch suggested that in talking about the great admirals of history, one may take 
the analogy literally, as with Togo, John Paul Jones, Sir Francis Drake, and Nelson. 
However, Welch believes that the analogy can be used in any realm and is not limited 
to naval history. Welch said, “It makes sense in politics . . . sports, and in business. 
Sparky Anderson is a great baseball manager. He does very well in managing his 
ship. His ship is not always the best quality, however.” 

Welch said that his analogy also enables analysts to distinguish between great lead- 
ers and not-so-great leaders. He said that just as some ships are bigger and more sea- 
worthy than others, some crews are more homogenous and highly trained than oth- 
ers. Some captains must sail through bad weather and others get smooth sailing. 
Some captains have to meet enemies on the high seas and fight them and others do 
not. 

ab? The same can be said, by analogy, about leaders in other spheres. Welch asserted that 
4 the greatest acts of leadership involve 


making leaky ships seaworthy. Training poor crews and turning them 
into good crews. Navigating treacherous waters, fighting powerful 
enemies. Mediocre leaders can only handle the easiest navigational 
chores. In that sense, adversity is the great gauge of leadership. It is 
in a crisis that you really see who does and who does not have the 
capacity for leadership. 


In the next part of his presentation, Welch applied his analogy to a case study with 
relevance to the North Pacific: the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War. Welch 
reviewed the background to the war and offered, in great detail, an account of how 
the different attitude of the Russian and Japanese leadership resulted in conflict. His 


view was expressed by way of the analogy of the ship. He explained how poorly led 
the Russian ship was, how little sense of direction the “captain,” Tsar Nicholas II, had 
and how the poorly informed policies of the Tsar caused Russia to underestimate the 
challenge of Japan. 

Conversely, Welch used the ship analogy to describe the precision and measured 
approach of the Japanese leadership. He reviewed each facet of the ship captain anal- 
ogy to demonstrate how the analogy helps to highlight the different approaches to 
leaders and leadership. 

Welch concluded that the analogy is helpful to understand why there was a failure 
of leadership in Russia and successful leadership in Japan. He admitted that there 
may be other models that also provide a useful gauge of leadership, but that the pur- 
pose of models may differ. He said that some models are explanatory, they explicitly 
link causes and effects. His model of the ship captain is not intended to do that. 
Instead, this model of leadership is intended to illuminate the conditions under which 
leadership occurs and when it does not. 

Welch suggested that his model could help to explain the great paradox of leader- 
ship in the United States, too. For example, the US is a huge ship, a very seaworthy 
one, but the captain is very severely restrained in the scope of his action. The captain 
is not an autonomous actor in the US. As Welch put it, “the United States is ruled by 
committee.” This analogy helps to see that, except in times of grave international cri- 
sis, the captain—President—lacks the authority that a ship captain really needs. 

In the U.S., the captain’s “staff”, the supporting cast, is large, diverse, cumbersome, 

difficult to coordinate. The “crew,” which Welch identifies as the American public, is 
highly individualistic. 
Put all this together and it is easy to see why the President of the 
United States is expected to be a great leader and to demonstrate 
great leadership—because the US is so powerful. But, it is also easy to 
see why we are, so often, disappointed that the President of the 
United States does not show great leadership. 


Welch proceeded to explain that his analogy helps to make clear the cultural rela- 
tivity of leadership, or what he called “the situational relativity of leadership.” He 
said that it “directs our attention to the specific context, specific conditions under 
which leaders must operate.” He repeated that when we look at a list of personal 
traits, “we are looking in the wrong place” for leadership. In that approach, he said, 
we are looking at biographies. However 


Leaders are not isolated, individual people. Leaders are the products 
of the environment in which they grow and learn and act. There is a 
mutual condition of agent and structure. The ship analogy helps us to 
see this. 


Welch said that getting away from the approach that seeks leadership in a list of 
personal attributes “helps us to concentrate on the questions we ought to ask of men 
and women who seek high office in democratic society.” He advised that it is impor- 
tant to investigate what potential leaders “think of the ship of state and how they 
view their staff and whether they have a clear idea of a destination.” Also, whether 
they have the acumen to understand the environment, and the enemy. 

He recognized that what is considered to be leadership in a democratic country 
may differ from what is considered leadership in a totalitarian state where the sine qua 
non is to make people obey. Welch noted, though, that his model is neutral as to the 


difference between autocratic and democratic forms of leadership. The model does 
not distinguish between leadership and demagoguery. 

In the student workshops, Welch said he detected some disagreement about how 
to view the role of Kim II Sung: is he a leader or a tyrant? Welch said that his model 
may not be sufficiently precise if “we really do not want to give the label leader to 
people we would prefer to call tyrants.” 

In Welch’s view, all of these questions are terribly important to leadership. 
Unfortunately, the democratic process as it operates in the United States and Canada 
does not perform well in discerning the answers to these questions. Welch ended by 
saying that 


In the US, the presidential campaigns are notable for their shallow- 
ness, their soundbites, their sterile staged pseudo-debates, their 
emphasis on image and nostalgia. We don’t ask the hard questions of 
presidential candidates. This analogy helps us to understand the 
kinds of questions we ought to ask. 


LEADERSHIP IN THE INTERNATIONAL ARENA: JAPAN’S DILEMMA 
HIsASHI OWADA 
Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Professor Perry introduced Ambassador Owada as a god-father of the North Pacific 
Seminar whose wisdom and council has been critical as the program evolved. 
Professor Perry noted that it was Ambassador Owada who introduced him to 
Professor Hirano, without whom the seminar would not have taken place this year. 
Summarizing Ambassador Owada’s distinguished career, Professor Perry said that 
Owada has been both a diplomat and scholar. In the course of his diplomatic career, 
Mr. Owada served as Minister of Embassy in Moscow, and Ambassador to the OECD, 
before becoming Japan’s senior diplomat. 

Ambassador Owada spoke about problems which Japan faces in the international 
context, especially as pertaining to the question of leadership. He said that the prob- 
lem is that “world leadership,” or “world leader,” are difficult to define. On many 
occasions, Ambassador Owada said, Japan has been accused of failing to play a lead- 
ing role, even though Japan was not assigned that role. 

Ambassador Owada recounted that Japan has been involved in the international 
summit process since 1975. In 1978, at the Guadeloupe Summit, the membership 
around the table was identical to the current Group of Seven with one notable excep- 
tion, the absence of Japan. At that time, the Ambassador said, Japan was excluded 
because it was not a considered by the others to be a major political power capable of 
contributing much to the discussions about security which were held at Guadeloupe. 
To assert that Japan has failed to assume a leadership role is, in the view of the 
Ambassador, a self-inflicted, self-invited situation on the part of the other six partici- 
pants in the summit. Ambassador Owada said he raised this example to demonstrate 
that when one talks about leadership or lack of leadership, it is important, but not 
always easy, to define the context about which one is talking. 

Ambassador Owada said that his remarks were intended to address the question 
of what is meant by the “lack of leadership” by Japan, or “the need for Japan to exer- 
cise leadership.” The objective of his lecture was to offer a diagnosis of the present 
and a prognosis for the future. He stated clearly that the views in his presentation 
were not intended to represent the official position of the Japanese government, but 
were, rather, his own. 


He continued by saying that it has become “fashionable to talk about the lack of 
leadership of Japan in the contemporary world” and the “need for Japan to exercise a 
greater degree of leadership.” Owada said, “Frankly, many Japanese feel somewhat 
perplexed, and even embarrassed, to hear that. Mainly because most Japanese have 
never talked about the position of leadership in the world.” Analyzing the causes for 
this reaction, Ambassador Owada pointed to a number of different contributing fac- 
tors. 

Cultural Factor: Owada said that Japan is a society which has been developed in a 
rather secluded way, isolated from the influence of other civilizations. As a result, it is 
common to speak of Japan as a homogenous society and, indeed, that is the way 
many Japanese view their society. In reality, Owada opined, 


Japan is not as homogenous as people would like to think that it is, 
but nevertheless the degree of homogeneity and the sense of being 
homogenous is perhaps more important than the question of whether 
it is really a homogenous society or not. 


This sense of homogeneity has resulted in the emphasis in Japan on the concept of 
harmony. Japanese are raised with a strong sense that it is important to avoid creating 
problems in the community in which they live and to which they belong. Owada said 
that Japan’s is a society where “a manifest exercise of leadership in the pure form has 
not been regarded highly by the members of society as a whole.” On the contrary, the 
attitude most Japanese have about prominence is embodied in the aphorism “a nail 
which sticks out is always struck down.” 

In other words, Ambassador Owada explained, one “should not be outstanding 
and should not stick out.” People are conditioned to be a member of the communi- 
ty—an equal member of the community. The community itself is viewed as coopera- 
tive—in which everyone is controlled and restrained. In Owada’s view, to go out 
“ahead of others is not regarded as being in good taste in this kind of society.” He 
acknowledged that he was exaggerating for the sake of simplification, but he pro- 
posed that this simplification has bases in reality. 

Historical Factors: Ambassador Owada spoke about Japan’s experience in the 
process of modernization. He said that it has been 130-140 years since Japan opened 
to the outside, modern world. He said 


The process of modernization for Japan has been a process of adapt- 
ing itself to the existing order of things, the existing world, or interna- 
tional community, or community of civilized nations. The process 
naturally implied that Japan as a newcomer was not quite a civilized 
nation or qualified to be a member of the international community. 
Therefore, Japan had to adapt itself to become a worthy member of 
this community. 


This process of adaptation to the existing order, Owada suggested, has conflicted with 
the notion of leadership because adaptation implies the need to follow what has 
already been set, rather than to take the initiative to break new ground. Owada 
believes that this mentality has shaped Japan’s intellectual community since the start 
of the period of opening to the outside world. He speculated that it might even be 
traced to an earlier period when European learning came into Japan through the 
Dutch. Modernization in Japan, whenever one considers that it began, “has been a 
process of following rather than leading.” 

The second theme in the historical factors affecting Japan’s role in the international 
community is the pervasive sense, since the end of the Second World War, of Japan’s 


defeat. This event deeply shocked Japan’s intellectuals and ordinary people as well 
because it undermined all the values to which they had been trying to adhere. In the 
wake of the war, Japan was confronted with an environment in which it could not 
make choices for itself. Again, Japanese found themselves in the position of having to 
adapt to the international context, rather than to have a hand in shaping it. In the 
decades immediately following the end of the war, Japan had to concentrate on eco- 
nomic recovery and further prosperity rather than to think about its place in the out- 
side world. 

Political Factors: Although the relevant political factors are largely external to 
Japan, in Owada’s view they have helped to mold the kind of psychology which, 
from the outside, is seen as a lack or insufficiency of leadership. Owada explained 
that the Cold War confrontation forced Japan to channel its external political relations 
into the structure of bipolar confrontation. To sum up, Ambassador Owada said that 
the situation in which Japan has found itself has not required leadership because 
Japan’s lot was simply to abide by the overall context of the Cold war confrontation. 
Admittedly, Japan did have to “take sides” after the signing of the San Francisco 
Peace Treaty of 1951. However, after making that decision, all the rest was easy 
because it simply followed from that. Owada said that “no agonizing appraisal of the 
world situation and agonizing appraisal of an existential kind” was necessary for 
Japan. 

These, then, are the main trends that Ambassador Owada claimed have molded 
Japan into a society in which leadership was simply not required nor did people think 
about the necessity of leadership in society either domestically or internationally. At 
present, Owada commented, all these factors are changing. 


The cultural factor is changing because of the tremendous degree of 
exposure Japan has now to the outside world and it isn’t simply a 


question of the outside world, but the exposure of Japan to different 
societies, cultures, and value systems where you are forced to think 
about your own values, your own culture, your own identity and 
therefore, the question arises: what kind of society do you have? 
(What kind of society are you) prepared to create? (What kind of soci- 
ety are you) interested in moving toward, or striving for? 


The historical factors will not disappear, but whether rightly or wrongly, for better or 
for worse, the change in Japan’s international status is now affecting the “psyche of 
the Japanese people who now feel much more self-confident about their own exis- 
tence mainly because of the affluence which has been achieved and the level of pros- 
perity.”As Ambassador Owada said, “for the first time in history, the Japanese people 
feel that they can do things for the world to change the world, to change the commu- 
nity that they belong to, change the society of which they are a part.” 

As to the political sphere, “the international environment has changed very rapidly 
and all are now at sea where no existing chart is of use. The bipolar confrontation has 
disappeared and what is to replace the bipolar world is not a unipolar order” which 
many American seem to advocate. While it is true that the United States is the only 
superpower, there is a tendency to want to make everyone believe in a unipolar order. 
Owada declared that “I don’t subscribe to that theory and do not think that the 
United States is the only superpower.” 

He said that “establishing an order requires many things. It is not simply a ques- 
tion of military power, which is an important factor, but also the exercise of political 
power and economic power.” It is quite obvious that 


economic power is increasingly becoming more and more important 
in the aggregate measure of a state’s power and the US is unfortu- 
nately not an economic superpower, it is a major economic power, 
but it is certainly not a superpower able to dominate the economic 
order. 


Even more important than that, Owada said, is that in order to be a leader—to be a 
superpower—you have to have a value system which people are willingly able to 
accept. He said 


This is very important: the major cause of the collapse of the Soviet 
system in my mind is not the failure of the economic system, but the 
failure of the moral values that the Soviet Union tried to promote, 
propagate, perpetuate and use to dominate. The Soviet system 
ignored very basic human nature and human values inherent in the 
dignity of human beings and from that, the current system failed. 


While the superiority of the value system is extremely important, Owada said that he 
did not mean to suggest that “in the contemporary world it is possible to advocate a 
unique, comprehensive value system.” In the period immediately after the Second 
World War, however, 


the United States did demonstrate that capacity for leadership . . . it 
wasn’t simply the overwhelming military power that the US exer- 
cised, it was the moral superiority that the US could propagate and 
with which it could lead the world . . . that is a very important quali- 
ty in the continuing search for leadership. 


In that sense, Owada explained, the pluralistic and divergent values which exist in 
different parts of the world at present inhibit any sort of conformity with one set of 
values which might unite the world. It is Owada’s view that under these circum- 
stances, what is important is the capacity to create a forum with which different value 
systems can compete with one another. 

Owing to the pluralism and “materialist development of the world in cultural, 
political, historical senses it is going to require many countries of the world to con- 
tribute to the betterment of the environment in which we live.” Ambassador Owada 
observed that it is in that context that for the very first time in history a leadership 
role is expected of Japan. Owada believes that Japan is up to the challenge and can 
provide leadership, assuming that the Japanese themselves determine that it is a role 
that they wish to play and not a burden foisted on them from the outside. If leader- 
ship comes as “something that can be described as an inner urge . . . from inside to 
contribute to the environment of which Japan is a part,” then Japan can succeed. 


One problem for the Japanese is that for many years, the internation- 
al environment was something that existed outside Japan. Japan has, 
psychologically speaking, stood outside the international community. 
The international community and Japan are separate and the ques- 
tion has always been what kind of pressures are you getting from the 
international community or what kind of expectations are placed 
upon Japan from the international community from outside Japan. It 
is a very curious psychological complex that has become very promi- 
nent in the post war period. 


Ambassador Owada concluded by saying that these obstacles to integrating Japan 
into the world community can change not only because there is an urge to change, 
“but because Japan has to change . . . there are advantages to it.” He said 


it is a slow process, but a steady process. The question of leadership 
is to be solved through that process, although perhaps a conscious 
effort to excite or accelerate that process will be needed. Basically, it is 
a question of how spontaneously we can accelerate that process our- 
selves. 


Owada believes that Japan could become a “normal state” in the wake of the Cold 
War. To define what he meant by normal, Owada read from an essay in which he 
wrote 

approaching this truly existential problem for Japan, it may be help- 
ful to view the problem’s essential nature by drawing an analogy to 
what is called the pentagonal index economy, a device used to gauge 
the state of health of a household economy. Five ordinary axes 
extend, representing essential items for household expenditure such 
as food, housing, entertainment and so forth. The numerical value of 
these expenditures are computed and marked on these five axes, and 
if in ranking these various indexes the five cornered shape assumes a 
perfect pentagon, it can be said that the household economy is bal- 
anced and sound. If the pentagon is lopsided, the household spend- 
ing is graphically shown to be irrational and should be rectified. 

If Japan as a nation is evaluated in this manner, its pentagon will 
show that the index for economic strength juts out, out of proportion, 
while that of military aspect is so small as to be almost invisible. 
While political and cultural strengths do not add up to much so that 
Japan’s pentagon will be markedly irregular. 


“What I mean by a normal state,” Owada continued, “is that which according to that 
device, will be shown to be nearly a perfect pentagon.” He said that the US “probably 
has the best balance (among the five axes) and the largest (pentagon), while many 
other states are also balanced, although smaller in size, but will also present nearly 
perfect pentagons.” 

According to Owada, while some people encourage Japan to exercise greater 
responsibility in the new world order, there are also those who feel that Japan should 
not do certain things. “Although many people talk of the need for Japan to do more, 
that ‘more’ has not been clearly defined.” He believes that this is an important point 
for the Japanese, because the natural psyche of the Japanese in the post war period 
can be traced to Japan’s experience during the war. 

In the Second World War, Japan committed atrocities of all sorts and has labored 
under the burden of guilt for being an aggressor. Therefore, for many years, the 
Japanese have felt quite genuinely that to do as little as possible, rather than to 
endeavor to shape international affairs, is a good thing. Owada spoke of a film that 
was released in the period immediately after the war. The title of the film conveyed 
the notion that a person should be pure, poor, and beautiful—” that was the ideal state 
of human beings and that was the ideal that Japan was supposed to pursue.” In 
Owada’s view, the Japanese have been trying to pursue that goal, but nevertheless, 
Japan has become an economic giant. Japan in 1993 “is no longer pure or poor, yet 
still it wants to be beautiful. That is a dilemma that must be overcome.” 

The Ambassador explained that to a certain extent, Japan is now less pure, and cer- 
tainly not poor. Under these circumstances, it is much more difficult to be perceived 
as “beautiful” than it was when one was pure and poor. In short, Owada said, 
Japanese 


do not know what is expected of us—and that way of looking at the 


ape > 


problem itself is wrong. Japanese are always asking, ‘what is expect- 
ed of us.’ But, it should not be a question of expectations, it should be 
a question of having an inner urge to do things. 


Still, in his view, Japanese are extremely sensitive to the expectations others have of 
them. With regard to international expectations, Japan gets mixed messages. From the 
perspective of the US government, the message is that Japan should play a much 
greater role not only in the economic sphere, but also in the political sphere. There are 
even those who believe that some military role is important, “provided of course that 
Japan does not become a militaristic power.” Other countries, such as Korea and 
China, have strong memories of the war time period and always try to restrain Japan 
so that Japan does not rise again to regional or global power. These neighbors do not 
want Japan to play a political or military role commensurate with its economic power. 
Owada said that a third perspective is expressed by states in Southeast Asia and in 
Europe which believe that Japan should exercise leadership both economically and 
politically. So, if Japan assumes too much political power it might jeopardize the sta- 
bility of the region. Japan worries about being viewed as obnoxious or dangerous. 
Owada summed up this point by saying 


we are getting there all kinds of messages from the outside. As long 
as Japan is trying to respond to questions coming from the outside, it 
will be difficult to find an answer. What is really required is for 
Japanese to try to settle on this question which is really existential: to 
decide what kind of existence Japan would like to aspire to as a 
world being, or as a being in the international community and from 
that point decide what should be done... 

The point is that you must have some kind of values with which to 
orient yourself and to decide that the pursuit of those values is some- 
thing that you are destined to perform and is worth doing. 


Owada believes that to have that sense of national destiny, Japan would have to have 
a sense of mission. He pointed out that the absence of a missionary impulse may 
reflect the fact that Japanese culture was not the product of the Judaeo-Christian tra- 
dition. He said 


this sense of mission in the destiny of a nation is something which 
has always been lacking in the Japanese cultural background .. . 
From that perspective, it is high time that the Japanese thought about 
that problem and reflected on this to come to some kind of national 
consensus, to achieve some kind of goals as a leader. In the case of 
the US, there are uniting or unifying points to which everyone, or at 
least a major part of the nation, can ally themselves. In the prewar 
period, it may be that that sort of goal did exist in Japan, but it was 
artificially made and people were asked to align themselves with 
that. This time, it must come out of the nation itself—as an inner 
urge. 


a ee >> Owada said that it is important for Japan to develop a sense of community in the larg- 


er sense. Up to the present, Owada believes that Japanese have felt the international 
community was too large and abstract a notion with which to identify. After all, Japan 
has had a long history of isolation and this has nurtured an inner notion of Japanese 
homogeneity as distinguished from the international community. 

As an illustration, Ambassador Owada spoke about his training in international 
law at Cambridge University. There, he studied about the Western concept of general 
international law flowing from the laws of man. He said that when he first encoun- 


tered that notion as a student, it was shocking to him. In Japan, he had learned that 
international law is superior to the law of Japan only because Japan was one of sever- 
al nations in the international community. It was the communal pressure to conform, 
rather than the inherent laws of humanity, that gave status to the concepts of general 
international law. 

By contrast, international law is explained from the English perspective as the rules 
common to all civilized nations. As Britain views itself as a civilized nation, it follows 
that it would adopt international law as an assertion of its civility. From the begin- 
ning, Owada pointed out, Britain has always identified itself with the international 
community. Indeed, despite the loss of empire and economic power, one “cannot 
think of the international community without thinking of Great Britain.” In Japan, 
Owada said, the notion of the international community is something that you are 
admitted into. A state must try to “get into” the international community. It is this 
fundamental view of the community that Japan will have to overcome before it can 
assume a leadership role. 


JAPAN’S LEADERSHIP ROLE 


MASAHIDE SHIBUSAWA 
President, East-West Seminar, Inc. 
Mr. Shibusawa opened his remarks by saying that there was little doubt that Japan is 
in a position to make a vital contribution in the 1990s and beyond. He said that 
Japan’s economic assistance is already playing an important role in the development 
of many countries. Japan’s influence on the third world—especially Asia—is acceler- 
ating the process of industrialization in many countries in this region. The transfer of 
technology from Japan is also helping to solve environmental problems in many 
countries, particularly in China. Shibusawa emphasized that even the United States 
looks forward to the expansion of Japanese imports as a way to reactivate the 
American economy. Shibusawa said 

Japan’s is a pivotal position in the Asia-Pacific region, which is grow- 

ing very fast, and its robust growth is about to change the economic 

landscape all over the world. The question, therefore, is whether 

Japan can carry its activities into the future with a comprehensive, 

and coherent framework. 


He continued by saying that in spite of their growing economic influence, Japanese in 
general seem to hesitate, or fear, to play a positive role in the world. In his view, 
Japanese “are willing to cooperate, or even coexist with the rest of the world. 
However, they do not see that Japan should take responsibility for the running of the 
rest of the world.” 

Speaking of the debate about whether to invite Germany and Japan to become per- 
manent members of the United Nations Security Council, Shibusawa said that Japan’s 
government, particularly the Foreign Ministry, is very eager to push through such a 
scheme. The general public, however, is not very excited about this possibility. 
Shibusawa believes that Japanese are rather afraid, or apprehensive, of Japan as a 
nation or even the Japanese government taking too much responsibility for the world. 
He said that “in spite of the pervasive criticism of Japan being passive, or even irre- 
sponsible, Japanese people in general seem to prefer to err on the side of inaction, 
rather than overaction.” He added 


I personally have no wish to be a permanent member which imposes 
a kind of responsibility which Japanese may not be ready to take. 


Our perspective is not: how can Japan make a reasonable choice 
about what to do with Bosnia, Hercegovina, Somalia and so on. 
Britain and the United States, rightly or wrongly, have been running 
the world for many, many years. They have a lot intellectual 
resources . . . to think about these sorts of things. Japan has never 
been in that position. For a very short while, Japan was in a position 
to think in those terms about the Asian region while we had the 
Asian Co-prosperity Sphere, but that was a very self-serving attempt. 
So, Japan is not ready to make an intelligent contribution to (the 
Security Council) even if we are admitted. 


Shibusawa’s subsequent comments were an effort to explain what it is in Japan’s 
historical and cultural background that might have caused the emergence of this atti- 
tude. He said that the most important factor which determined Japan’s attitude after 
the Second World War was, understandably, the memory of the past war and Japan’s 
sense of remorse. Shibusawa said that Japan’s experience has been comparable to that 
of Germany. 


The reentry of these two countries to the world was gradual, with 
lots of hesitation, and with lots of self-reflection. However, the envi- 
ronment which surrounded these two countries was rather different 
and that caused some difference in the process the two countries took 
reentering the world after the war. 


Shibusawa explained that soon after the end of World War II, the imperatives of the 
Cold War prevailed and determined the structure of the world right up until the past 
few years. During the Cold War, Western Europe created a rather tight regional sys- 
tem to counter the threat of the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. West Germany was 
seen to take a central role in this new system, to complete and strengthen the system. 
Therefore, said Shibusawa, from the very outset, West Germany was given a fairly 
clear idea of its position and role in the region and the world. 

By contrast, Shibusawa went on, Japan was not able to define its position and role 
for a long time after the war. China became Communist and subsequently the Korean 
War began. As a result, Asia, too, was made a theater of the Cold War as a reflection 
of the politics of Europe. But in Asia, said Shibusawa, there was little possibility that a 
regional organization could be established for mutual cooperation as in Europe. 
Therefore, the United States had to cope with the threat of Communism virtually on 
its own. As a result, Asia began to develop after the war without much connection to 
Japan. 

The memory of war was still fresh in Asia and there were few countries in the 
region that wanted to reopen relations with Japan. “As a result, Japan had to begin its 
own reconstruction as a kind of prisoner-cum-protégé of the United States.” This 
stood in sharp contrast with the situation in Germany where economic reconstruction 
was conducted with regional interdependence as the key word. 

The process of Japan’s reconstruction was mainly carried out on its own with very 
little thought given to the cooperation or integration into the regional economy. 
Shibusawa suggested that this may be one reason why Japan’s economy is the way it 
is. Japan suffers from a perpetual trade imbalance with the rest of the world. Even the 
San Francisco Peace Treaty of 1951 did not clarify Japan’s international position. By 
that time, Shibusawa opined, the United States needed Japan as a bulwark against 
Communism in Asia. However, the other countries in Asia did not necessarily need 
Japan. The reentry of Japan into the regional economic community provoked a sense 
of fear, doubt, and apprehension. That the peace treaty was signed is a testament to 


the persuasive abilities of the United States and the tacit understanding that the U.S. 
would restrain Japan’s potential adventurism. In other words, 


Japan was readmitted into the regional, international community on 
the condition of probation, with the US as its probation officer. 
Therefore, Japan’s subsequent international activities were carried 
out largely with the support or authentification of the US. Japan’s 
international legitimacy depended heavily onUS support. 
Predictably, that created the overdependence of Japan on the US 
which was to deform the relations up until today. 


Ap ~Shibusawa said that this was not a desirable environment for Japan, even though it 

| was quite compatible with the psychology of Japan at that time. Japan soon found 
some benefit in being on the second tier following America. “It was easy and risk-free 
and Japan got used to it.” Economically, too, to reconstruct the Japanese economy 
without concern for regional cooperation was simpler, less expensive, and more effi- 
cient. In fact, Japan realized its legendary high growth by consciously avoiding too 
much involvement in the region and the world. 


Of course, as we went into the 1960s, Japan’s economy began to grow 
in a real way and the world could not afford simply to leave it as it 
was. So, the US pushed hard to get Japan admitted into IMF, GATT, 
OECD and many other international fora. And the world, more or 
less, if reluctantly, accepted it. 


Shibusawa said that by the 1970s, Japan’s economic role was so big that Japan was 
invited to the G-7 summit. “It was the first time that Japan was invited to a forum 
with the other Western powers on an equal footing since Japan opened up in the Meiji 
times. As such, it was an exultative occasion.” 

At the same time, Shibusawa said, Japan’s trade imbalance with the other six of the 
G-7 countries was already serious. Through much of the forum, Japan had to make 
compromises, promises of self-restraint, and so on. It was not altogether comfortable 
for Japan to be the only Asian country in a predominantly Western forum. Prime 
Minister Miki, who was the first Japanese Prime Minister to attend the G-7, sent a 
special envoy to Southeast Asian countries hoping to give the impression that Japan 
was attending the G-7 conference as a representative of the rest of the Asian region. 
This was done mainly to mitigate Japan’s own sense of uneasiness at being the only 
Asian country in the forum. 

Speaking of the G-7 summit that took place in Tokyo during the month prior to our 
North Pacific Seminar, Shibusawa said that the Japanese Prime Minister at that time, 
Mr. Miyazawa, “tried to mediate the relationship between Southeast Asia and the G-7 
countries.” He said 


It has been a recurrent theme in Japan since Meiji times to become the 
bridge between East and West. As the one non-Western country 
which succeeded in Westernization, naturally, Japan wanted to dis- 
seminate its own experience to the rest of the non-west. But at the 
same time, there is a sort of aspiration or hope that Japan can solve 
the growing difficulty which it feels about its sense of torn identity. 
The result was a miserable failure. Japan has not belonged either to 
East or to West. 


Actually, Shibusawa said that there is no doubt that Japan belongs to Asia: racial- 
ly, historically, culturally, and geographically. Japan’s acculturation or import of cul- 
tures from Asia has been quite extensive, especially from China and Korea. But since 


the Meiji time, Japan’s behavior pattern changed suddenly and undermined Japan’s 
identity as an Asian nation. Japan tried to save “the Eastern spirit and Western 
courage” but with the very rapid transformation of Asian society, much of the Asian 
ethos in Japanese society was lost. 

Shibusawa cited an article written in 1895 by an eminent intellectual Fukuzawa 
Yukichi which was entitled “Let Us Quit Asia.” The article addressed this question of 
identity head on. Fukuzawa maintained that Japan should not have too much to do 
with Asia, which is backward and helpless and bound to be invaded by the Western 
countries. Rather, Japan should quit Asia and become like the West and join Western 
countries that were then dominating Asia and controlling the world. 

This argument was singularly persuasive to those people who were suffering a loss 
of identity and who were suffering from invasion, and the fear of colonization. As 
though to heed the theme, Japan soon made it clear that Japan was going to belong to 
the Western realm in international politics by concluding the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
in 1902. Shibusawa pointed out that that was the very first time that a non-Western 
country was able to form an alliance with a Western country, particularly, a powerful 
European country like Britain. With the help of that alliance, Japan was able to prevail 
in its war with Russia, a war that was quite fierce. 

In that regard, Shibusawa continued, the rationale of Fukuzawa made some sense 
in the context of the on-going political framework of the world at that time. 
Unfortunately, this approach to international relations delegitimized, if not destroyed, 
Japan’s identity as an ancient nation. At the same time, it strengthened the kind of 
contempt that Japan began to feel toward its Asian neighbors. In a sense, Shibusawa 
asserted, it legitimized the double standard Japan was beginning to employ. 

Japan was subservient to the West, but arrogant towards the East. In Shibusawa’s 
view, Japan was seeking to find favor in the eyes of Western nations while exploiting 
Asian states. The legacy of that posture has seriously delayed the process of develop- 
ment of Japan in subsequent years. The world in those days was dominated by a kind 
of Western progressivism and the non-Western world was looked down upon or 
ignored because of its backwardness or inability to modernize or “Westernize.” The 
Western world used its military as well as economic power freely and promoted the 
colonization of non-Western states. The residue of these nineteenth century policies 
still haunt contemporary world affairs. However, Shibusawa observed, it was one 
thing for a Western state to discriminate against non-Western states, it was quite 
another for a non-Western country like Japan to look down on its own neighbors and 
to exploit them. That caused a serious moral contradiction to Japan’s life in general. 

Following the Russo-Japanese War, Shibusawa said that Japan continued to make 
incredible blunders and hurled itself into the destruction of World War II, the colo- 
nization of Korea, the invasion of China, and the ravage of the entire Asia-Pacific 
region. Shibusawa claimed that Japan is very conscious of this past. He said that 
every prime minister and every emperor, whenever they went abroad and whenever 
they received a guest, apologized. He said that the general public has not forgotten, 
either. He said that they are still living with a certain kind of remorse which occasion- 
ally comes to the fore. 

Nevertheless, fifty years after the war, Japan’s relations with the rest of the world 
are still not liberated, or free from this past. Here again, Japan stands in some contrast 
to Germany. While Germany has been incorporated into the defense of Europe, the 
deep rooted fear and suspicion of Japan by others in Asia has sharply restrained 
Japan’s military development. 


In fact, Shibusawa asserted, there is very little possibility that Japan will be remili- 
tarized. 


In the current world, that would be suicidal for Japan. One bomb 
could finish Japan’s economic strength. Japan’s social system is high- 
ly incompatible with any military action. Our system is simply not 
made to enable the country to take up those kinds of activities. Many 
countries in Asia intellectually understand that, and accept that, but 
emotionally they still live with some kind of fear. 


Shibusawa continued by describing other factors which restrain Japan from asserting 
positive leadership in the world. For instance, there is still a rather important and dif- 
ficult triangular relationship between China, Japan, and the United States. Before the 
war, China and the United States cooperated in an effort to contain Japan. Japan failed 
to respond to that pressure and destroyed itself. After the war, the United States and 
Japan cooperated in an effort to contain China. This traditional, triangular relation- 
ship has not lost its potency. 

Shibusawa believes that China currently accepts Japan’s economic supremacy, 
even if reluctantly, but would not accept a politically or militarily empowered Japan. 
Shibusawa felt that the United States will revert to its traditional stance in opposition 
to any power that becomes too strong. He said that the US would oppose any hege- 
monic power in the region, regardless whether it was China, Japan, or India. This sit- 
uation, complicated enough as it is, will become even more complex when one con- 
siders the relationship to a united Korea or a reinvigorated Russia. All these condi- 
tions conspire to restrain Japan’s development in the military and political spheres. 

In Shibusawa’s view, it has never been easy for Japan to assert its leadership in a 
world dominated by Western powers. In some ways, Japan retains the traditional par- 
adigms of an old society. In other ways, Japan is in concert with the US and the West, 
as in questions of human rights and democracy and other expressions of Western val- 
ues. However, Shibusawa added, when it comes to the question of how to, or whether 
to, promote those values in the rest of the world, then Japan encounters some psycho- 
logical problems. Japan tends, emotionally, to feel that Western nations in general, 
and the United States in particular, ought not to force rapid compliance with contem- 
porary views of human rights. It was not too long ago that these same Western states 
did things in the realm of human rights that they condemn today when other states 
do them. Shibusawa was quick to say that this does not mean Japan agrees with the 
abuse of human rights, only that at an emotional level, Japan tends to feel more sym- 
pathetic to the Asian stance. For political reasons, however, it is pressured to support 
the Western stance. “Naturally, this strains Japan’s senses of allegiance. If Japan fails 
to respond to this question, it may result in the rejection of Japan from the both 
sides.” 

Shibusawa then explained the views expressed by Samuel Huntington in “The 
Clash of Civilizations?”, an article published in the Summer 1993 edition of Foreign 
Affairs. Shibusawa summarized Huntington’s argument, and drew attention to the 
author’s view that one of the central sources of potential conflict is that between what 
is called the Confucian civilization and Western civilizations. As Shibusawa recount- 
ed it, Huntington did not view this as a violent conflict, but Confucian civilization 
represents nearly half of humanity and is, therefore, potentially very important. 

Shibusawa asked whether Japan should be viewed as a part of Confucian civiliza- 
tion? He said that it is true that before the Meiji restoration, the Japanese social system 
was based on Confucian values and ideas which lasted for many centuries. However, 


in Shibusawa’s view, it is highly debatable whether contemporary Japan really should 
be considered as part of the Confucian civilization. According to Shibusawa, 
Huntington writes that America and Europe share a common admixture of Judaeo- 
Christian and Roman civilizations. He asked, rhetorically, 


I wonder whether China and Japan can be said to be part of one civi- 
lization. I personally doubt it. Here again, Japan may have to be in 
the unenviable position of being neither Confucian nor Western for 
the years to come. 


Because of these environmental factors, the prospect of Japanese initiatives in interna- 
tional affairs is fraught with difficulties and danger. Shibusawa suggested that 
Japanese are instinctively conscious of this difficulty and that is why they are more 
hesitant and more cautious than their government. Shibusawa went on to say that 


Some people in United States and Europe who criticize Japan say that 
for Japan to cite the peculiarities of Japanese history or culture is 
nothing but an excuse by Japan not to take responsibility. But I’m 
inclined to believe that unless Japan addresses itself to the roots of 
these problems, it will be very difficult for Japan to move forward to 
take positive leadership in the world. 


Still, Shibusawa feels that Japan is bound to take a more positive leadership role and 
should soon graduate from its position as a junior member in the world and take up 
the responsibility of being a full fledged member. “Otherwise, sooner or later, Japan’s 
credibility as a neighbor will be seriously undermined.” 

Shibusawa concluded his remarks by saying that the role which Japan should 
adopt is that of a facilitator for the economic and social development of the world. He 
said that in the past, Japan has stood on the outside and challenged the existing world 
order. Each time, Japan has done this, it has disrupted the order and has reaped the 
bad harvest of its actions. Following the débacle of the Second World War, Japan 
aimed, unconsciously, to challenge the world economy that was dominated by the 
Western countries. Once again, Japan succeeded beyond its expectations. However, 
Shibusawa warned, Japan was so successful that it cannot continue challenging the 
world. He said, “If it does, it will destroy the kind of world economy from which 
Japan gets so much benefit. Further challenge by Japan will be counterproductive, if 
not destructive.” 

Shibusawa contended that “the time has come for Japan to shift its orienta- 
tion from being a challenger to being a facilitator. The principle instrument of facilita- 
tion will surely be foreign aid.” Since the 1970s, Japan’s overseas development assis- 
tance has grown increasingly important as a tool of Japan’s diplomacy and as an 
instrument of its foreign policy. In the 1970s, Japan had significant assistance pro- 
grams in Indonesia and the Middle East, primarily to secure natural resources for its 
own economy. It also assisted countries like Egypt, Pakistan, Turkey, and others as 
aneffort to support the global policy of the United States. In the 1990s, Japan under- 
took a substantial assistance program in China to promote modernization. In 
Shibusawa’s view, Japan has taken on the role of assisting China to shift from 
Communism to something else in part as an effort to demonstrate its interest in play- 
ing a role in the world system. In the latter half of the 1980s, Japan accepted substan- 
tial recycling of its trade surplus so that it could help to alleviate some of the burden 
of debt in the third world. 

Shibusawa emphasized that even with the advent of more austere budgets in 
Japan, overseas development assistance has continued to increase and “strangely, 


can work together equally. These efforts are not aimed exclusively at women, but are 
intended to upgrade the quality of all society. 

aid that in 1992, the government designed a five year economic plan and 
ed the need for everyone in society to contribute to it according to her/his 
Jhta hopes that this plan will help to “unsettle the attitudes that women have 
role in society. Women have been contributing to society as a workforce and 
y need to integrate that contribution properly and to eliminate discrimination 
em.” She said that the status of Japanese women is unique by Western stan- 
therefore, it is important that Japan rectify the situation. 

yurse, Ohta continued, it is necessary for women to change their way of think- 
proximately twenty percent of women still adhere to traditional gender roles. 
e said that women must take control of their own lives and rather than live in the 
shadow of their husbands, “they must become people in their own right.” 

Turning to the issue of leadership, Vice Governor Ohta said that Japan is a country 
where more than forty percent of high school graduates go on to university or college. 
“After graduation, they usually find jobs or lifelong employment in public offices or 
companies. At first, young workers need training and then they have to acquire the 
ability of planning, negotiation, instruction, and so on.” 

Ohta said that for someone to take on the position of leadership and complete 
tasks, that person must acquire the ability to plan. One must also acquire skills as a 
negotiator to maintain smooth relations within the organization. To form good rela- 
tions with others, one has to be attractive as a human being. Ohta said that it is not 
enough to do only what one is taught to do, but one must experience how complicat- 
ed it is to complete even a single task while preserving good relationships with oth- 
ers. 

Speaking of leadership itself, Ohta said that 


to be a leader one must be farsighted and humane. Sometimes I think 
leadership is a talent which is given at birth. But a person must make 
a real effort to become a real leader. Leadership is acquired by trying 
to improve oneself, to know others, to trust one’s own opinion, and 
to experience many opportunities to be a leader. 


The Vice Governor then said that leadership is the integration of the following six 
points: 
1. the energy derived from a healthy body; 
. strong will 
. responsibility 
. knowledge 


. capacity 
. power of persuasion 
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In addition, she said, future leaders should have the ability of foresight, discreet man- 
agement, and good luck. 

In her role as a leader of Ishikawa Prefecture, she said that she is guided by what is 
the best for the people of Ishikawa. Her preference is to establish a tough and flexible 
organization. Consequently, she seeks assistance from people who have a clear opin- 
ion, but who can accept a decision if it is different from their own. She says that as a 
leader, she values those subordinates who recognize that “I own the program” and 
are responsible for their job. “I want to support people who are capable of taking on 
leadership. Everyone is looking for a leader who has his own vision.” 


Vice Governor Ohta concluded by drawing together her remarks about women 
and those about leadership. She said that there is no difference between women and 
men a far as raw ability or potential to serve as leaders. In practice, there is a big dif- 
ference in that being a woman does have some positive aspects. She said that once a 
women has assumed a position of leadership, she may be remembered more clearly 
in the corridors of power as a woman than would a man. But for women in Japan, the 
Vice Governor lamented, getting to that position of leadership is still quite difficult. 


GENERAL WILLIAM S. GRAVES AND THE AMERICAN INTERVENTION IN 
SIBERIA, 1918-1920: A STUDY IN LEADERSHIP AND FOLLOWERSHIP 
PHILIP GILLETTE 


Associate Professor of Political Science 
Old Dominion University 


Professor Gillette offered an exceptionally detailed account of the role played by 
General William Graves when he was sent to Siberia as part of an effort at multi-later- 
al intervention. According to Gillette, General Graves interpreted his mission there in 
the most restrictive and narrow way he could so that he could prevent American 
forces from being entangled in local disputes of the Russian Civil War. Gillette said 
that throughout history, military leaders have frequently sought to interpret their 
instructions from the civilian authority broadly so as to expand the scope of their own 
mission, citing the example of General Douglas MacArthur who expanded the scope 
of his mission in 1950 from defending South Korea to reuniting the peninsula. In 
Gillette’s thesis, this testifies to the notion that American field commanders have not 
been immune to the tendency of aggrandizement and Graves stands out as an indi- 
vidual who has not behaved in that fashion. 

Gillette asked rhetorically whether the stance Graves took in his position of leader- 
ship was a wise one. He described, with great flourish, the setting in which Graves 
operated. One of the issues was the relative paucity of guidance Graves received from 
Washington, DC. Gillette said that in military and political circumstance where guid- 
ance is scarce and vague, and decision makers are far from field commanders, a 
change in conditions on the ground often renders orders from home as of no use. 
Commanders who find themselves in such circumstances are often left to interpret 
the intent of the policy makers and to make decisions themselves in view of the con- 
tinual flow of events. Often, this leads to an aggrandizement of mission. 

Graves, however, chose a minimalist approach—to do as little as possible and 
avoid getting the United States dragged into greater conflict. Gillette said that often, 
leaders want their subordinates to take responsibility and, in one sense, claim “own- 
ership” of certain functions. Leaders do not always wish to be bothered with the 
details, but occasionally it is necessary for subordinates to ask for clarification Gillette 
explained that Graves took it on himself to cope with the change of circumstances 
and, as a result, may be perceived of as recalcitrant or lacking initiative. However, 
Gillette said, the uneasiness Graves displayed about committing U.S. troops in Russia 
may have prevented an even greater disaster. In this regard, Gillette cited a statement 
which he attributed to President Woodrow Wilson. According to Gillette, Wilson once 
remarked “men often get the reputation of being stubborn merely because they are 
everlastingly right.” 

Gillette commented that military leaders who are most honored are those who 
were victorious, even if the victory came at great cost. In General Graves, one has an 
example of a military leader who was not victorious, but who demonstrated leader- 
ship in avoiding entanglement or defeat. From that, Gillette concluded, we may be 


able to extract that we have a tendency to look at leaders in terms of what they do, 
rather than in terms of what they do not do. 


fig WORKSHOPS fité 


Although students benefit from the opportunity to hear lectures about various dimen- 
sions of leadership, the core of the North Pacific Summer Seminar experience is to be 
found in the student workshops. The students were divided into small groups and 
each group was comprised of students drawn from several of the countries represent- 
ed. The workshops met nearly every day of the seminar and were run by the partici- 
pants. 

During the workshop sessions, participants presented the results of research about 
an individual leader they had done prior to the seminar. Most presentations were 
designed to express how a particular leader’s background and personal characteris- 
tics contributed to the leadership role that individual played. Within the context of 
these workshops participants were challenged to clarify their points of view, resolve 
inconsistencies in their arguments, and compare the qualities of leadership exhibited 
by the subject of their report with the subjects chosen by their fellow participants. 
Over the course of the seminar, the workshop groupings were changed once so that 
each participant was a member of two workshop panels and, therefore, was able to 
offer a presentation for the first workshop, amend it in light of suggestions from 
peers, and offer it later before a second workshop panel. 

Lecturers attended the workshops as observers and, at times, interjected com- 
ments or posed questions about the issues under discussion. 

It seemed that many participants began the seminar with the view that the work- 
shop was a forum at which conclusions about leadership were to be generated. By 
design, however, this component of the seminar was intended to have deeper value, 
as an opportunity for exchange of views in a more intimate, less threatening environ- 
ment than the lecture hall. Indeed, it was the listening and questioning itself, rather 
than any conclusions that may have emerged, which was the aim of this process. 

The workshop discussions were wide-ranging and undirected. Following a presen- 
tation, other members of the group questioned the speaker or commented about the 
content of the presentation. The participants wrestled with a vast array of questions 
concerning leadership. In the end, one Japanese participant observed about the work- 
shop discussions: 


It was interesting, because during discussion we could see, for exam- 
ple, that the Russians had a Russian point of view. It was not (imme- 
diately) obvious that there were strong differences, but in the (work- 
shop) discussions, we really heard different points of view and that 
was really interesting to me. I cannot say yet what (specifically) was 
different but there were differences . . . and we cannot say what is 
right and what is wrong. I spoke to a participant from China and it 
was so interesting to hear her point of view about tradition in leader- 
ship and after the lecture, we would speak about what we feel and it 
would be completely different. 


Pedagogically, the workshop itself was not a familiar notion to some of the partici- 
pants; one from Asia commented that: 


We are not accustomed to this kind of seminar in which discussion is 
quite important. In (our) educational system, making presentations is 
quite important but students are less motivated to discuss their own 
views. The seminar is very helpful and, I think, quite important. . . . 
This kind of seminar stimulates and motivates (us) to think and work 
harder and harder to contribute more. 


During the course of the seminar, it was possible to detect several phases through 
which students passed in their discussion of leadership. At the outset, most partici- 
pants took the approach that leadership flows from a critical cluster of personal attrib- 
utes. Consequently, discussion in the early days of the seminar aimed at eliciting all 
the ingredients that, together, constitute leadership. 

This effort began in a very explicit fashion on the first day of the seminar when 
participants literally listed all those qualities they saw as contributing to leadership. 
Participants proposed that a leader must: 


e havea high energy level 

¢ be intelligent, manifesting adaptability, cleverness, wisdom, and knowledge 
cultivate some relationship to followers and remain responsive to those 
followers 

exhibit self-confidence and be aware of his role as leader 

possess a high degree of charisma 

be courageous and not avoid taking risks 

cope well with luck/ fortuna 

have and be capable of demonstrating a vision, a code of morality, 

be persuasive 

be deterministic 

is affected by context (leaders are products of their times) 


have the capacity to deceive 
have developed certain techniques (oratory, writing 
be seen as providing “benefit” or “profit” to followers 
have an entrepreneurial attitude 

leave a legacy 

be administratively capable 


As the list emerged, participants questioned the soundness of the conclusions that 
one would draw about leaders on the basis of the list. One participant asked whether 
leadership has more to do with individuals than institutions? In this regard, she cited 
Machiavelli who thought that leadership occurs 


at the nexus of princely power and a set of institutions which an indi- 
vidual was able to manipulate to his purposes according to circum- 
stances so that you do not have a leader in the absence of institutions. 
We are all born into a set of institutions which we then must use and 
reshape to our purposes. 


In the Japanese context, however, this notion of leadership is not necessarily of 
much use. One participant pointed out that the term leadership in Japanese relates 
more to guiding than what Westerners might consider leading. Professor Perry sug- 
gested that in the context of Japanese society, it might be more important to stand 
back and not be too forward. If that is so, is the Japanese notion of emphasis on group 
cohesion antithetical to leadership? 

It was suggested by one member of the seminar that “power” in itself may not be 
viewed as a good quality in Japan. “Power in Japan is unseen. The image of power is 
not something shining like the sun, but rather hidden and therefore the hidden aspect 
is sometimes neutral, but often has negative connotations.” 

Consistent with the Confucian tradition that has affected the structure of Japanese 
society, the relationship between rulers and populace is important in Japan. In this 
regard, however, it is not clear whether a leader in Japanese society should set the 
agenda and persuade? There seems to be a tension between the concept of pointing 
and guiding on the one hand and the idea that leaders are responsive to followers on 
the other. In Japan, where leaders are viewed as teachers and even politicians are 
called by the title sensei, there is, similarly a tension between the need to teach and 
the need to be responsive. 

Following the discussion about different cultural notions of leadership, another 
participant raised the question of whether leadership is manifested in the same ways 
in different milieus. The qualities which came first to participants’ minds as they 
thought about leadership are qualities that apply more to national political settings 
than any other context. This led to consideration of the question of whether one factor 
that affects the manifestation of leadership is gender. The participants mulled the pos- 
sibility that women and men lead in different, gender-linked, fashions. 

A second phase of the exploratory process came when participants began to realize 
that they needed to think more deeply about the definition of the terms that they 
were using. This prompted questions about the fine distinctions among similar 
notions. People asked: 


e what is the difference between leadership and the exercise of power? 

e is there a distinction between demagoguery and tyranny on the one hand and 
leadership on the other? 

what is the difference between being a leader and being influential? 


is the first in a field necessarily the leader in that field? 

does a leader need followers? 

can one lead ahead of one’s time? 

is there a difference between a leader and leadership? 

what is the difference between a ruler and a leader? are all rulers necessarily 
leaders? 

is there a difference between authority and leadership? influence and leader- 
ship? power and leadership? 

what is the relationship between popularity and leadership 

what is the relationship between legitimacy and popularity? 

ultimately, is all power based on charisma? 

what after all is charisma as it pertains to leadership? 


The third shift occurred in the wake of Professor David Welch’s lecture concerning 
a theory of leadership. Welch challenged the premise that leadership can be defined 
as a set of personal attributes and suggested that leadership is, instead, an accom- 
plishment. In the aftermath of that talk, participants felt less secure about the use of 
the term leader and the distinction between it and the term leadership. In subsequent 
workshop discussions, one could detect a subtle reworking of the hypotheses about 
which all had been so certain in the days preceding Welch’s remarks. Still, there was 
little basis for consensus or conclusion. 

In addition to these three phases in the development of the seminar’s discussions, 
there were also several pervasive themes. The most prominent was the effort by par- 
ticipants to determine whether leadership was culturally determined, or universal. 
Those who saw it as culturally determined offered a range of explanations for leader- 
ship in Asia that did not conform to the standard EuroAmerican notion of leaders as 
public, powerful, responsive, and explicit. Some participants tried to articulate a 


Japanese model of hidden-hand leadership and others denied that leadership was 
present in Japanese political life. Others pointed to values underpinning all Confucian 
societies (by which they meant China, Korea, and Japan) even though there was little 
effort to define what constitutes a Confucian society or what the link was between 


Confucianism and the variety of political and social practices in the various states that 
were notionally Confucian. 

On the other end of the spectrum were participants who opposed the idea that 
leadership itself differs across cultural boundaries. To those with this view, the mani- 
festations of leadership may be reflective of the cultural environment, but behind the 
scenes, the qualities that render one individual a leader and another a follower are the 
same in one context as in another. This was the argument most often advanced in 
opposition to the idea that Japan does not have “leaders” in the same sense that other 
states do. 

In the end, this point, too, was left unresolved. Nevertheless, it was a theme that 
colored the discussion for the entire period of the seminar and left all participants 
with a far deeper sense of uncertainty than when they arrived. One student from 
Japan remarked 


We usually do not define leadership, so the first day I saw all these 
different qualities (listed on the board) and I was really surprised 
because I certainly couldn’t imagine that many. I had a sort of image 
of leadership, but it was an image of Western style leadership and I 
never thought about the uniqueness of the Japanese style of leader- 
ship. We know that we need (leadership) in Japan, but it is still 
obscure. It was very interesting to think about what is the difference 
between American leadership, Japanese leadership, Chinese leader- 
ship, and so on. 


Among the questions pondered during the seminar were: 


1. whether to regard as a leader an individual who apparently led per force of his 
moral character, serving as a moral exemplar to others. 

2. whether it is fair to call someone a leader because that person was the first to 
accomplish a particular aim. 

3. is it necessary for an individual to leave a legacy before that person can justly be 
called a leader, or is it enough that during the individual's life, there were peo- 
ple who followed that person’s lead. 

4. is itnecessary to identify a group of followers before classifying an individual as 
a leader? 

5. if one sets an example that is ignored during one’s time, but taken up after one’s 
death, does that constitute leadership? In that case, what is the distinction 
between leadership and influence? Is being influential the same as being a 
leader and must leaders have lasting influence? 


fité WRAP-UP SESSION Fite 


On the final day of the seminar, we made some effort to sum up the developing sense 
of what constitutes leadership. All participants, sat together in a large circular forma- 
tion and addressed the questions that had come up during the preceding two weeks. 
Turning back to a central question about the nature of leadership, one participant 
reflected that initially he had accepted the idea that leadership can be found in a host 
of personal attributes. In the course of the seminar, the role of the institutional context 
was identified as a constraining factor on an individual's capacity to lead. In the end, 
the participant proposed that both sets of considerations are necessary and a more 


fruitful approach would be to take both individual attributes and institutional con- 
straints into account in the effort to understand what constitutes leadership. 

In the end, one member of the Seminar lamented, the participants were not really 
able to define what is leadership. However, he said, at least it was possible to identify 
with greater precision what it is that they have failed to define. He said that while it is 
difficult to distinguish leadership generally and leaders themselves, he no longer 
clings to the concept of leadership as unique. 

Another person suggested that there may be deep, primal explanations for the 
identification of some individuals as leaders and the willingness of others to follow 
those people. He suggested that it stems from the common, human need for defense. 
He said that people’s inclination to associate in groups is a reflection of the need to 
survive. Leaders emerge from groups as persons most likely to help achieve the goal 
of the group—survival. 

In a tribal society it may be that person who is strongest and best able to throw the 
spear who is the one others follow. In a complex society it is more difficult to deter- 
mine what it is that makes some leaders and the rest followers. Perhaps, our partici- 
pant mused, the leader is the one who is demonstrably the smartest person in any 
given group, the one who is most politically astute, the one who is best able to com- 
municate that he is the best. 

At a basic level, people’s decision about whom to follow is based on trust. Where 
does that come from? How does a leader get chosen? How do you define where trust 
comes from? 

At that stage, one Russian participant noted that trust can explain leadership in a 
democratic society, but it cannot explain the designation of leaders in a totalitarian or 
authoritarian society. He reminded his colleagues that there is another attribute that 
determines who leads: fear, not trust. 

A Japanese participant commented that in the EuroAmerican world, the notion of 
trust amounts to knowing that an individual, a leader, will do what he says. In Japan, 
however, the notion of trust is somewhat different. That is, trust means that the leader 
will take care of his followers completely. The Japanese member said “we need to be 
very conscious of the differences in these concepts. We are now speaking in English, 
so our discussion is influenced by the English conception, but if we speak in Japanese, 
the concepts change.” 

Another participant added that the foundation of trust might differ in different 
societies. What motivates trust in one culture may not motivate it in other cultures. 
Does that difference account for the difference between EuroAmerican and Asian 
notions of leadership? In other words, are these questions of kind or degree? 

Continuing on this theme, a participant expressed his view that an act of trust is 
not a result of rational thinking, but rather an emotion. He said that when one trusts 
another, it is primarily a sentiment, not a result of conscious analysis. “From this 
point of view, if leadership is about trust, then it is really a matter of the irrational.” 
His conclusion is that trust is an emotional reaction, not a cerebral reaction. 

Professor Welch then asked participants whether or not their views of leadership 
had changed through the seminar. Some stated that they continue to view leadership 
as they had at the outset. Others acknowledged that the exchange of ideas and the 
constant questioning by fellow participants had jolted them into seeing leadership in 
a considerably different light than they had initially. 

Among those who saw things differently at the end than at the start was one 
Seminar member who said that he had never considered the difference between lead- 
ership and being a leader. Another student said that he had never considered how 


contextual leadership is. He explained that in his view, Professor Welch’s theory is 
based on an EuroAmerican concept because it assumes that leaders are those people 
who take others from point A to point B. In East Asia, it may be that the role of the 
leader is to maintain a status quo, rather than to change it. 

A poignant comment was made by one of the Russian participants who exclaimed 
that the seminar was the 


first time it came to mind that just because a person has power is not 
sufficient reason to call him a leader. To call someone a leader implies 
something about the nature of his influence which may not be appar- 
ent from the way in which he exercises his power. 


A Japanese participant observed that her idea of leadership had been influenced by 
EuroAmerican notions of leaders for a long time so the image of leadership she 
would leave with was much broader than that she held at the start of the seminar. 
Indeed, she said, the idea of leadership itself is an EuroAmerican concept so the very 
fact that the two weeks was spent studying about leadership caused her to see things 
differently. 

Among the notions that emerged from this seminar, she continued, was that it was 
not fair to criticize Japan for failing to take a leadership role in the international envi- 
ronment. Leadership is not a concept that has much currency in Japan, so, the mem- 
ber asked, how is it possible for Japanese to exhibit a quality they do not know exists? 

This comment led another participant to observe that the Seminar constituted an 
incredibly diverse group. She said that it had been quite difficult during its course to 
communicate our ideas to one another. Even if we use the same language: while we 
are all speaking English, we may not be communicating the same ideas to each other. 
Even though we use the same language, we may not be thinking in the same terms. 
Sitting here like this in a circle may well be an EuroAmerican way itself. 

A Japanese member interjected that he appreciated the effort to distinguish differ- 
ent types of leaders because, undoubtedly, some differences do exist. However, the 
idea that Asian leaders do not take their people from point A to B and just remain at 
point A struck him as a notion tinged by a hint of Orientalism. He advised that the 
distinction between leaders “taking people from A to B” and those who help maintain 
the status quo has more to do with leadership in stable times and leadership in crisis 
periods than with Asian and other styles of leadership. 

Reflecting his own frustration at dealing with the cultural question, another mem- 
ber proposed that the difficulty everyone was having arriving at a definition of lead- 
ership had most to do with “what sociologists call the agent/structure problem.” He 
said 

People are the products of the structures of which they are born. The 
institutional structure, the cultural structure and so on. Yet, truly 
great leaders succeed in changing those structures. There is an end- 
less iterative relationship between structure and agents. That is one 
reason why it is difficult to analyze leadership because it is hard to 
break into that circle intellectually. It is hard enough when cultures 
were relatively separated and the relevant structures were fairly 
local, national, ethnic. It is getting harder now that the local struc- 
tures are internationalized. 


Another trend in the discussion was the understanding that leaders as people are 
often flawed. One participant commented that the seminar had forced him to accept 
that he had overemphasized the positive aspects of his subject. This shed light on the 


prospect of being a biographer and the need to overcome bias towards one’s subject. 

On a similar note, another participant said brazenly, “I hope to become a leader 
one day and I have been struck by how deficient I am. Many of the attributes (of lead- 
ership) I lack. But, Iam not too dismayed because all the leaders had deficiencies.” 

Tying together the multiplicity of concerns that emerged in the semester was a task 
that none could accomplish. With that in mind, Professor Perry declared his satisfac- 
tion for the way in which the participants had shared views at the last session. He 
expressed his appreciation for the eloquent conclusion to what had been a profoundly 
rich experience, and his determination to continue the exercise at the next year’s sem- 
inar. 


fitg ALONG THE WAY ... fité 


The intellectual exchange about leadership was enhanced by the extraordinary set- 
tings in which the seminar was located. For the first six days, students and faculty 
lived, ate, and met together in the Tokyo suburb of Hachioji at the Inter-University 
Seminar House, a cluster of dormitories and seminar halls nestled on a wooded hill. 
The lush, tranquil setting enabled participants to focus on getting acquainted and 
offered a soothing environment conducive to comradeship and conversation about 
the substance of the seminar. 

Nevertheless, the exceptional hospitality of the Japanese administration won out 
over serenity as the group was led on occasional forays to visit: 


the glitter of Shinjuku, 

an automated Ajinomoto factory in Kawasaki (where MSG is manufactured), 
the Toshiba Museum of Science 

the Daishi Heikenji Buddhist Temple 

the headquarters of Asahi Shimbun 

and an endless array of restaurants and karaoke nightspots. 


Those evenings spent at the Inter-University Seminar House were occupied by self- 
made revelry in the form of a: 


e birthday celebration for Professor Perry in a local pub, 

¢ ashowing of a videotape recorded by a Japanese participant in the 1992 North 
Pacific Summer Seminar in Vladivostok 

¢ a viewing of the film Tampopo, and 

¢ aplay-reading of a one act French farce by the “North Pacific Community 
Repertory Players.” 


On the morning of the seventh day, the participants packed their belongings and 
departed Tokyo for the west coast of Japan. At nightfall, the group found itself 
wrapped in matching, cotton yukata, sitting on tatami, consuming a veritable feast, in 
a small Edo-period inn. The prime feature of the inn, Fukaya Onsen, is the natural, 
black spring water which is pumped into the bath. After a day of buses and trains 
and dragging of luggage, the seminar was suspended as participants enjoyed the har- 
monious enclave of moss and stone, worn wood and straw, salt fish, hot sake, and 
baths hotter still. 

Dawn, the next day, deeply rested participants assembled to watch a Noh perfor- 
mance at an outdoor pavilion at the inn. Just as the sun rose over the ridge of the 
cedar valley that enveloped the 203 year old onsen, exquisitely costumed Noh actors 
glided onto the stage to the sharp crack of the wood clapper and the mannered chant 
of the chorus. 

After a richly textured breakfast and a last dip in the steaming black bath waters, 
the group set off for Kanazawa. Once it was settled into a hotel near the university, 
the group was taken to see the remains of the Kanazawa Castle, the highly regarded 
Kenrokuen Garden, the Seisonkaku Villa, and to observe a formal tea ceremony per- 
formed at the Saisetsu-tei Roji tea house in the Gyokusen-en garden. 
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In the course of the following days, the historic and cultural sites of Kanazawa 
delighted participants who were taken to see: 


a Kutani pottery workshop, 

a Kunzen Silk factor 

a Zen Temple (where participants were instructed by a stern monk who 
brandished a hefty bamboo rod to elicit the proper posture for meditation), 
an Edo period village 

the former Geisha quarter of the city 

Ishikawa Prefectural History Museum 

Ishikawa Prefectural Museum for Traditional Products and Crafts 


From start to finish, the participants were treated with extraordinary hospitality 
and care. Fine food, plentiful drink, and a host of compelling cultural distractions 
lured seminar participants from the classroom to taste Japan. Memories of these infor- 
mal discoveries, as well as those that emerged during the formal sessions, will mingle 
as participants look back on a fruitful and satisfying North Pacific Seminar. 
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